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Mx'predoolnairt Impression of the set of. three. conferences Is 
vlllustrated by the observation that when. people spoke on basic 
research^ the conversation generally tended to be around the ques- 
tlooy. **Vell, what does It nean for practice?^ When someone talked 
about applied tirorks and built a practical .progfaa and shoved th^t it 
vorked to some degree, as WallacHdld, the question vo^t *Vell^, why 
does it vork? You really haven't explained' why It Upi^^^ In the 
discussions at the' conferences » there was a conslstcMc pr^s to probe 
oor..igno ranee no natter from what kind of vdrk it caac. In ay brief 
renarkSr^.I will try to both counteract and contribute to this focus on . 
ifhat %Fe do not Icnoi^. 

' Uiat I vill ^o is interact myself between the conferences and those 
Individuals who are writing integrative sunenaries of the conference 
* proceedings in order tp encourage tl&e^ to say the **right'* things — 
''right** b«ing defined aa being in.agrecMnt with I vill cowc^nt on 



thefp rcowrkfi Wrc prrschtrd at the conference on Tljrory and 
Fraccicr of BoKittniint RcJiHiu: Inutriictipn.^Unlwr-iity-or Pittsburgh 
Learning Rcsci^ch and DcvclupAciic Center, June 1976t 
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vtor I consldci* have been the main ihruats of the conference,, then 
^aention some of* tlie Impllcatlpns ahd next steps that I vould l^ke to sec 
the suronrlzcrs d^scuss'ln their papers. Because of the shortage of 
t^«c^ I shall tc Jocmatic and offer little apprfepriatc qu/llflcatlon to 
.■y remarks* ^' . 

Pslnc Wliat We Know ^ 
The predominant fbcus o^ all <^ the confifetences was experimental and 
practical vorl concerned with the basic ^skills of reading. The experi- 
mental work included investigation^ of letter discrii&lnation, orthograph- 
Ic regularities, phoneme identification, acoustical analysis, mapping 
sound, to 'print, and orthograp!^ and phonics training. At more complex 
levels, the liork reported considered ^hc transition from elementary v"»its 
to ototext effects, lexical access, and the relationships between decod- 
log and comprehension. In the more practical f)apcr8 on the cor^strpction 
and use of reading programs and analyses of completed and' publism^d pro- 
grams» the bulk of 'the papers were concerned with the development of the 
^arly basic skills of reading. ' - ^ 

Ihc implication of this concentration of effort on beginning reacting 
presents a charge to the future. We appear to know quite a bit about 

these basic *skills, and although we have explanatory debates aboiit hf>w-^ 

^ 

they work* and our theory and knowledge ia not exact, it; is .high time 
fox US to ahift our activity from an emphas^a on descriptive research 
concerned with explaining how things work to nbrm.ntiye research con* ^ 
earned with making things work#' Irt other word4, we must turn "to the 
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^ ^ dcafr.n» proscription, and optlmlMtlon of Icar^ilng and In^iiructlonal ' ^ 
^J-occdurcs, For cxampl^/I iSTuld really like to see LaBerge do sortc ^ 
optlDlzing vorK oa ihc^ transition problem. He chould not only to 
understand the phenomenon, but also try to pioduce It, Trying to 
produce Jt will also fadilliate the^understandlng of It. My point Ife 
that wc now can say that vc know ^ lot about the processes of^ begin- 
tilng reading, and while our tBeory'^and knowledge is not exact, we arc 
ready to devote ^onc time to a. new kind of work that uses this know- 
ledge. For laboratory scientists, this change In emphasis requires ^a 
change In notlvatlon ami prestige values. We cannot only say^ as Gregg 
md Farhham-Diggory sa>, jrfiat we aje going to continue to do slmulatioa . 

WHlellng because it has paid off in the-past for. our thcofetlcal work; • 

ft 

and we cannot say, as many of the speakers in,.th<*se conferences, have sa^.d:^ 
•^y real objective in making this talk is to develop new hypotheses for 
experimentation*'* 

jj^ »^ vork should be driven by the tactics of optimization- 

oriented, prescriptive research; Tl>ii[ work, as Trabasso pointed out, is 
Igeneratcd^y a different Vroblcro base*^A base not convenient' only for 
theory/but for othef applications as well. While we are about this new 
task, wc undoubtedly will improve our descriptive theories. #Btft givcrt 
the overvliclmlng amount of knowledge* that has come up 'in thesi con- 
• fcrenccs and is now available in the literature on the basic skills of. 
-reading, iuccessfui attempts at injitructional research in the .context- 
of prescriptive, science can now begin. 
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In this frcscrlptlvc enterprise, wc^ should try to get away from the 
attitude of my forjpcr caracc mechanic. Wljcn I went ^o this garacc mocha 
lc an4 said "Wliat is wrong vlth my car and what does It need?", he would 
'6ay, ••Well, -you know how'a ca^rb^retor wdrks," and the^nhc %^uld. start to 
tell M about all of the things'" he knew ahout how a carbuta^or^orks. 
Be would say, "It grows a semantic net,** or something IJk^ that. All 
the while, what I wanted to know was ^wliat was his prescription for flx- 
ing my car, 

we get Into Instructional, prescriptive experimentation In the 
laboratory, we als^J-heed to get Into It in the* school systei^ ^Serious - 
attention' to thC r,manage.mcnt and design of school « and classroom struc- 
tures Is^necessciry In order to ically Insure that what we know about 
j|^|ia«hlrig decking and acoustical processing Is Implemented appropriate- 
ly. Hp should not be in ^he position of saying that our ideas, were not 
undejrstoo<), or there were not good criteria imposed on student perform-j^ 
ancc. Attention to the school situation and partnership with educators 
la required in order for us. to know that what can occur doca occur. 

I am ccrtainlynot Calking about abandoning laslc research, but I 
am au^gesting a shift in tactic given what we know. U^'do not have 
large engineering resources in psychology and education— the largc^ 
enxineering research component that other fields have. We have ^o at- 
tend to this aspect ourselves, at lea^t for the time being. Thus, 
I atrongly rccoai^nid'ihat we capitalize on wli.u ve have lcarne4 in the 
area of basic skills *of bcgionlng reading. We wilt, of coorae, discover 



1^ ' 



ll«ltatlons» and tbcrc will be changes ln»ur koowledBo. As wc ^ 
vork on tU^e basic dccodlnc skills which rfppcar to'hclt) childrcA l^sarh. 

we 6bould\be careful to unde r si aqd A/hat the limitations arc. , We dot 

'1 • "• \ 

know soocthing, however; and we oucbt. to. use it no^. If ve do, thfrt the 

next 10 years are going to be characterized by p.rescrlptlve research on 

these batflc sTcllis and the fncreasing- effect IveTies^ of teaching them In 

the schools. And while this goes on, new lovestlgatlons in cognitive 

psychology, artificial injcelllgcnce, and knowledge structures ^and so 

forth, will \?e coming along behind the scene and farther add to our 

• knowledge. '- • - • 

At these conferences, there has been less research reported on higher 
or other level aspects of reading comprehension. They should not> be 
considered hierarchical because*/>ne begins to learn more complex read- 
Ing skills while one learns decoding. Nevertheless, there were few 

■ papers on discourse processing, inferencing, or reasoning frop text. 
In these areas, theoretical debate is going on^. as witnessed in the 
papers by Cregg and Farnham-Dlggory,^ Frcdcrlkson and Smith, pcrfettir-^ 
Icsgold, and LaBcfge. The Implication for future work is that m» 
kind of research has to be pushed in the usual descriptive research ^ tra- 
dition. 

We now have some tools and some promissory notes for interesting In.- 
veatlgatlons from developmental ^sye^iology and information procesjfng 
which possibly have very. slgnlf leant implications^ 'The kndwlcJgc «we 
wlirsaln from Ihls new research will eventually ch.inRe the kind of 
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pjrcsprlptlvc research that wc arc f.olnc to ctnrt now. But I etlll Bust-, 
e^haslzc that wc have to bsc the knowlcdce.wp presently have becau.8c 
It Is going to^ helpful to children learning to. read now, and the 
new theory and research will. not sonctiwu. I do not think thai; 
pB a result there is going to be an undue 'caphas Is on decoding; teachers: 
will see to that.* 

In sua, what the conferences /aphaslzcd was. the need for prcscrip- ' 
tivc research based on what we know now and the continuation of research 
to produce n<iw knowledge. I will now coumcnt on some of the major themes 
In reading research and practice that emerged in this set of conferences. 

Fhysiolon ical Rpsrnrch .ind CUnfCTl Investigations 

There have been a few papers in £hcse^confgxciic efc o w ph>i,lul< iglcaT 

functioning and biological structures, ris'her'f paper on visual periphery ' 
dysfunction indicated that this kind of dysfunction preclodes eye move- 
■ents of long durations and affects reading. Hackworth' described brain 
hemisphere dominance and physiological mcasuremcift through eye movements. 
Johnson rcfllWcd brain damage and clinical research*. These studies rcc- 
omnpnt two kinds of rcscarcb—laboratcry research and a serious loolc at 
clinical work. This research can be. viewed as a corrective element to raap.^i 
eo^itive theorizing by providing parameters based on structural Uml- . 
tat Ions and functioning'. 
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Currfculiim Aimlysln 

_ — i™,^^^^, — 

The ilcsicners of thcnc 6ct8 of cbnfiNr^jnccd Qltrvcrly put In the very 
lii^erestlng venturi! on curriculum prof.ram analysis, and ve liad thrcd 
contrasts* Popp contrasted tyo 4>rogram3 — one with an Initial meaning 
e»ifhasls» and onavlth an "Initial decoding" cmpHasls* Beck and Block 
talked about 'two proj;raras— contrasting their use of/phonlc instruction. 
Bart^ett also talked about two curricula, and \)ffcrcd the very Interest- 
litg observation that the "acahlng cu|^rlcula" tended to be for rich kids, 
.m^ the "decoding curricula*^* tended to be for dlsadvanted kids, and 
she speculated on t|ie Implications of this. 

,^ These detailed analyses arc useful for a number of reasons. First » 
they give the teacher more detailed Information about the -nature aod 
reasoning behind an instructional program than is ever given in the short 



descriptions that are written in teattnrrs^ OAicriiiulua manuals* In ad- 
dition to providing teachers with this information, they also give, them ~ 
a ch«lce, if indeed they have a choice, of selecting programs on a more 
rational basis than is usually possible. Second, these curriculum anal- 
yses also give researchers ideas for studies. Knowing how these programs 
ycre dedigned and displaying their characteristics- raise questions rer 
gsrdlng why they work and why thijy do not work* Curriculum analyses 

l^gio to dissect global progrjm -ideas and if these ideas can be filtered 

» - -> 

down into manageable studies, questions regarding why they work can 
begin lo be answered • . 



'Analysis of component n of a proijram also f^tvca teachers ajv Idea pf^ 
how to flcxlbly use the procram; it allows teachers ^^rcnk out of the 
Inflexibility of iotal procram approaches whl^h^ocks them into a series. 
I bop* that the descrijHion of the dcpalls^ of various kinds of programs* 
starts a trend for prpcrams tl>atr havt more flexible, components. Ir^ 
programs were .dc;>crlbad in a way so that we knew thelc components^ and ^ 
>uilt in a way so' that they were less monolithic, then they could be more 
flexibly and adaptably used to accommodate different children. (Claser, 
In press). * ^ ^ 

I have ^nothp^r comment related to curriculum program analysis which 

■ * " ' • r • ' 

is directed to Williams. Trabasso commended her for trying to loojt .at 
(hc.rules of psycholoclcar knowledce , and then ftttcmptlng to build them 
into hpr progriJra. And Williams kept saying, "Well, as I did these 
things; I had to ignore psychologlc.nl rules . cast them aside, or oo/iify 
itticA.** I do not think psychological knowledge is to be looked at in 
^at*yay. What one mifst do with'psychological principles is. to under- 
stand them on a*heuristit level, and then impose what ontf knows in an 
artistic way. A program Is being designed, and programs that are built ^ 
solely from an algorithmic interpretation of principles arV awfully doUc 
A program designed has to take- principles and bend and twi$t them or * 
'throw them out* And that is thcartlstry of building a program,and 
la something. to be proud of, not toocthlng about which to say, •'I «• 
fM>t using psychology very well.** 



- . .. ■ Tcotinr. Prncticos ' . •- • 

pai>cr by Calfcc cjnphagl^jjd the careful ttalntng of teac^cTs. in ^ 
% the use and.infcrpr'ctatlon ^of testing inslrumeqts, and' the dpvelopmiMjr 
of »orc uscCaiI klpdooi testing iar»trujnents In the teachif\c of reodln^: 

and reading. cooprdicnsion. A number of issues are .important in consider^ 

- ♦ • , 

log future directions In this vork. One is that testing and* tcachl^ng 

are part of the same entejrprise; they ate not different entities. • We, 

%^ • , • 

tend to think of tests as "outside" evaluation devices, and not as 

sources foV information required for teaching* Students should conceive 
of this informatipn as being valuable for, themselves as well as for the 
tdachers. Testing and teaching are part of the <same system', and should 
be ^ttltddinally conceived sb» and so built. 
' ^Another issuc*of importance is that tjhere^ is a need for tests on the 
details of high-level discourse processing skill's. Tliis is a research 
task; There has been a n^cd expressed, throughout the third conference 
and the others « that teachers want to know where the child Is coming from« 
As you, teach a child who has difficulty learning, a major frustration 
is Kow to get/thls cl|ild to acTvance/*^ There is a need for information^ 
What should 1 know about this chlld^4n^ order to be able to teAch ap- 
propriatcly? The need is expressed for tests that give us much more In- 
formation about language capabilities, about letter discrimination, ^ 
acoustical Ablllties» and/in general, some kind of a breakojut of 
fcocralltcd readiness' and aptltudc-ll^ke skills. 
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' - in ord^r'to wcct Uicsc i\ccd«> In und<»>iokInc test dcsicii work for _ 
^Instruction; wc should. consider nnnlyzlnc r<:ndi«css and aj>tJ tude-likc 
processes using cofjnitivc psychola^y noilonn* Research is/ noM bclnc'^ 

carried out that attempts to ahnlyzc school tasks, such as rc%idlnj;, in 

' ' • ^ ' , • ». 

' terms of the demands that , these tasks. placq on the fchild's mcm6ry^ . ' 

. ' ' ' ^' . - . - • 

perceptual abilities, and capabilities for i^ew learnlnf,. If the cog- 

. tittivc processes" that undcrlic'thcse task demands, can be' identified, 

I , ' • ' • . * 

_ *• , - , J » 

information might be provided that* can be usctl as a basis for. i-n- 
^ftttuctional ddclsions* For el^fcctive inst-ructioh, characterization and 
diagnosis of the capabilities of the learner must be made in terms that 
a^fc^^ relevant tb educational decision n)aking« Tests given only^.at the 
beginning of a period- of schooling ar^ not enough; a more contfnubus 
process is required^ It is Accessary to describe changds *in the Icarttcr 

capabilities as instruction progresses' and to consider this updated de- 

♦ . • •' ^ ^ " 

aeription of. abilities , in marking decision's as coLtlje course of su6- 

.ceasiv6 Instruction. , « ' ~ 

I 

Teaching Practice , ' ^ 

In a number of papers, (Clay,- Smith an</^Nata'licio) ^he aut^iors said 
eaaentially that teachers*' need to hang Iqosc and need to ptoceed from 
what children know. Tile implication of this statement is that Schools 
akoiyild bevcapable of adtipting readily to the progress of childrt^'ii. 
\ Some work ^required for enhancing t^e school and the teacher's • * 
capability t^do this. * ^ ' 



One thlpE that I hope can come out of- those conferences * Is a- set of 
heari 6 t' 4€#- fof teachers ob o ut tCA c hlns rc j | din R,- Teachers need' some kind 



a tljcory, not only rules.* Wha-t 1 mean by this has been dlccusjsed by.' ' 
Brpudy (1972)' iic observes that, like oaoy other large j^tf^M^i^ool- 
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8y9tems> and the teachers-'ii) tiicm'tend V6 live* by rules u^^^re swf- * • 
pdscd to taker care of standard caseSv with on}y slight acyuBtmcnts al- 
lotfcd for departures from 8t<Tndard ca^es. There arc-^ for «examp*lQ» -rules 
thdt organise the educational contlnuuni into (grades, and for €ach ^radc\ 
there arc prescriptions concerning ihe kin^ inforn^%£jj»n and skills 
^to be covered liTthe courat! of the school year.* There are also rules 
about diK! logistics of living in X\ic school envirooiaent that pertain to 
attendance, time periods/ an^ movement through the building/. Of course, 
no^complcrx system can do vichou£ certain accepted rules of conduct* What 
Is important to observe, hoi^ever, is i^t Just thc\^esencc of rules', but 
^.preoccupation with rules and standard proccdur'es* ' There 'lis atT Imbalance 
batmen a system bf rules and a set of heuristic principles— ^principles 
vtllch can provide^ general guides to action and free teachers'^ x^m the 

narrow specificity of ^atanclard apcratln^/{^cedurx!S. Workbooks, %^mt;rl^, 

* * . -* / • 

and other materiols for teachers frequently display **cookbooky** formats 

tlult indicate a belief by the authors and an expectation by teachers ^ 

tk|at teacher^ need^speclf ie, standard operating procedures t)iat cdver 

Wit anticipated cvcivts. in ydichclassroom. Excessively rule-^rldden 

operations and prattlccs attest to a lack of prof cssf danism .^.BrQudy 

folnta out that frequently the teacher's autonomy Is restricted t<w 



'#rlvlaJ.ltlcff; a teacher Is expected to make only nlndr adaptations In 

' * * ' * . . . • ' 

a prpfiralr of 'study^ in Instructional procedures, or in teochlnji sftylc. 

Jlow, I am cure tlils is not uniformly true, but it is reported that 

11 is frequently on aCtituoc, and l- would like to se.c whether, we* can 

derive it&m thcyc conXerc uccs a set -of, heuristics ^out teaching the • 

basic skills of rca^lnc, and cr ♦unicatc this theory to teachers^ For 

this purpose, one c'annoV parrt'. ihe kinds of theory and findings that 

•re found in the usual educational pr.ycholcipy course, (or practices 'of • 

reading. Information is required about reading thc6rics~how decoding 

r 

works and 'what influences it, the consequences of an ovefEmphasis on 
(decoding, and the effects of stage devel opiBjsnts—^p that teachers can 
have a set of heuristics .upon which to base good judgments on how to 
use t^eir curricula and make sensible instructional decisions. A theory 
for teachers would be a fascina'ting thing to emerge, insofar as possible, 
from all of the brains and energy that went' into, tjiese conferences and 
All of the reports there have been on practical and experimental develop- 

; 

vents. * 

Units of An.T lysis in .Research — ^ 
My next point is concerned with a research question that needs to 

• * * \ • 

be carefully defined. I a* interested in somcthlog called the 
unit of analysis that will have the beat payoff in our research on read- 
Init. The unit of analysis I want to identify Js neither the mic^o 
analysis of many theory cLnboratlon experiments ttor the varl.Tblcs ob- 
9«rvVd In large buicomc stttJles. of program effects. I am talking about 

- 14 
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•oac ■Id-lcvcl Invcr.tlr.itlon, some skill units of competent stages » 

eoncthing like ornl rcntflnc that D.inUs> aud Fears Investigated, and 

*«0«cthing like the skill levels that my Carncgle-Hcllon University 

colleagues study in choss (Simon & Gjasc, 1973). Possibly It Is at 

the contextual unit level, or maybe It Is the kind of units that 

Rcsnlck', Suppcs, and Crocn t^lk about when th<^ study addition prob- 

lcms(Resnlc4c, 1976; Suppcs & Croen, ^967). 

Mld-levei analyses arc 'not carried out In terms of thf* details of 
ft • 

short-tera »cmory processing, but In terms of the Importance of the know- 

ledge base that has to be held In memory. From-thls level of analysis. 

If regularities can be. shown, one can reduce , to more. micro theories, but 

also then move to Instructional theories. Out of this conference I think 

can emerge ^me definition of the level of analysis which is a unit of 

-proficiency-^ '^unit of skill, ar a larger level than ts generally looked 

at with detailed processing studies. After work on regularities at this 

^ia«-level» one could work down to the "^Ictails o| process and up to in- 

atnictional studies. Work at" thi^ aid-level of analysis might be best 

dia^actcrlzcd by What we arc BcgTniUKng to call 'instructional «xperl- 

Mcatatlon.** ^ 

- * * * 

Learning and Acnutsltloii 

Ml cdoccrhcd, as wai. Trabnsso, about the omlesion or neglect of 

papers on learning and acquisition. With the exception of the ^npcr by 

Holland oa what rcnpoascs arc being controlled from an operant point of 

view, and the paper by Vallach, who had .oac notionii nbout the tcarninR 
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•f -tr-nnsf^,^. liurc have bcrif essentially no pnpeiT. on.the variables that 
laflutncc IcarnlnR and »c^ulr.ltlon-no theory of acquisition. Thin 



pfObabty reflects' the rmpha.Js of cocnlllve theories on describing pcr- 
loimMicc and on Jer.crlblitf. development. , ' 

;^Hy eues^ is that vhca^klhc bJ^ push" comes tp do a, bettor iob teachlnB 
t^^' early basic .kUls ef ^cndlng. and we l^ok for the kind of learning 
priclples to use. vo- will use what we already seem to^now. Tl>ls will 
bc"-li*,at we h4ve learned abo^f reiof orcemcnt in the S-R tradition and in 

tbt,^crbal learning tradUion. iiowcver. we caftnot describe complex com- 
. pctL^cc vcry'vcll.with tlffe*tools.6f older S-R theoxics of learning. . . 

InfoSatlon processing notion, give u# a better handle for describing 
'perfbro^ce. "pcrhaps ev^atunlly. the vork on cognition, and particularly 
" cognition, tn read ln8;co.^pre1,ens ion. will" suggest not only what to teach. 

but bow to do it., or h«S« to design env,ironments which better allow learn- ^ 

ing and growth .to occur. But, at the nonent. we must rely on „har*»-^— - 
, know. • We have not done muoh research on the acquisition of complex bc- 
*bMor. There is a ntfed tb^ tMs kind of research and for theories of 

•ti»lsition M compete«e and, skilled behavior (Claser. 1976). 

Lctirntnr. to l.oarn 

. Ooe of the thints we have CP consider is not only what experimenter. 
' A> or leache*. do about helplnB chlldrefi to learp. but also the'nced for 
concern rcevdinp learnlng-to-learn skill.: By this I mean teaching a" 
cbflJ to do for Mm:.elf «hnt a uachcr or cxperl-inler often doe.. 
^ Wt. I. -uiCBCCed in part by -tudl,c of mct-cognltlon and -.elf -trlnforcc. 
• mnt. n Will bc^nccca^y to paV:«ticnab« to .clf-acqul.ltlbn .VllU. 
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the learning ot Icarnlnjj skills, and. how one modifies oiic*8 own 
environacnt foe lenrnlnjj. These conpctenccs will be a b^ie P^rt of any 
crn^Jltlt iearnlnc and acquisition. 



concei 




tudcntl 



Ticid nnd Clnf;r.rooCT Rosrnrrh • , 

The field research- studies that wcrc» reported, for example, tiro 
vork by Guthrie' and 3amuels and'.hls colleagues. Is Iwportant and the 
* trends that these studies show must be accounted for. Their Implica- 
• tions have already heen presented Sy other discussants, cfepcsclally 
the need to use and analyze new data that are collected in the frnrae- 
work of direcfAl- questions.^ 

#ll^re' arc two, further points that need to be made. One is the need 
for 'analytical models— iodels byvhich .bne cafi measure tttftL nature of 
•tudcnt characteristics comlnG Into a program 
outputs and the nature of the classroom differences;' Then the variances 
•ttribuTable to^thc. influence of thgse-dif f erent factors can §c assessed. 
Coid>ined with Courtney'^ concern for the dynamics of ?he classroom pro- 
cess, these analytical mciiels of the Influences on achievement will be 
useful. These are beginning to be developed by Cooley and^ others (Coolcy 

4 Lefiihard, 1975; Cooley 4'Lohnes, 1976; WUsy & llartilschfcgcr , J974),- 

<^ * 

sod some years ago, Carroll ><1963) frtaf'ted a model .which is still being 

' t • 

talked about. . ' - « 

• ' ♦ ' \ , ' ^ . ' . ♦ 

Another point that I think Is very Important in.^thls kind of work on 
the dynamics of the classroom and field research data Is some sort of 
framework In/tffiTch to systcmatixc the tn(o't»Hion obtained. Much survey 
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•nd field research coiaccla d.na, but iherc Is not an artlcblatcd . 

framcwark or 6von a Joiit.h frnmcwrk Into which lo put it. • Some way Ijj 

needed to store the /inform.itlon , and It sc.ms to me that some kind of' 

orgaiilzlnc scheme ihould ho articulated by the ppople reflecting on 

.these confercncca/. a scheme which" helps collect-the field data, and at' 

ibc same time vs/s some kind of lancuaRc which' connects \fit\i theories 

Of learning and/cocnitlon . If we could get soma kind of a connecting 

Janguage as a /rancwork for collecting field information, and all you 

need as a .sta^t is some words that mean tlie same to different pepple, 

9 

then vc could begin to say, :'Hcy, you know, what is happening in this 

classroom reminds roc of this theory in learning;- and these f elation 

^sbips can begin to be madc«. . . 



Stnncs of Acqui5;ltto n 
Another need a "levels of proficiency*' theory, something like a* ^ 
•tage thedry. LaBctge talked abouf this need and the transition to the 
context norfes stages, and uc nce<I to^ emphasize this klpd of work so that 
Instructional theories and the acquisition theories can be formulated 
In terns of levels pf conpctencp— levels of Increasing akUXj^ut ¥C 
can look at. ' 

Chall'^favc soro #otioA« about tjiesc Icvcla in the first paper of the. 
conference, flic dl^uased the fim as being decoding. Another ^.tagc 
!• one ito whlcK, an ^dividual rends things he or'she knows in order to 



confirm knowledge atf in order lo dcvclo(> fluency in.rcndlng. A ihtrd 
•t*ge !• reading for. new knowledge where ohc has to uke contact with 
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hlo or Jicr knowledge hn.sc nnd learn ip connect, old knowlcdr.c Lo now. 
Another ota(;c Is one In which reading .Is selective, trltlcni. and 
reflective, and Includes the kind of^riading one docs when. he or she become 
.vdfy specialized . People, lenrn to j'l^ivc one kind of text /Structure 
In «lnd when tlicy read a novel and .-(jothcr kind of text .structure in 
*lnd when tlwy read a scientific- arU clc . At advanced stages, the 
reader is able to sclecttvcly use printed materials and to deq^de what 
to Ttad in order to obtain knpwlcdce of interest. ' 

' Wc'nced some kind of a crude stage mo^cl at the moment, and we can 
learn from the kind of stage theory that has ]»een talked about in child 
development. My hiinch is that the micro-genetic changes in skill Icarn- 
Ing arc* very similar to ma&ro-gcnctic developmental changes. But at the / 
■KMent, we need some beginning identification of these levels of pro- * 

flcicncy.* \ 

As I said at the beginning of my remarks, we can and must move in 
bcuvilt on teaching decoding skills. But» there is going to' be a change 
ip what we know abW complex processing that is going to change the 
caphasis oa teaching skilled readers! In the future, say 25 years from 
nov wlien we know more, the emphasis will be on teaching skilled thinkers 

the some tim^ that we- teach skilled readers. Pfr the present, we are 
going to produce better skilled readers, and they are going ^o learn 
to think like we all have learned to think. As we learn m6re about 

ft 1 

iaformat Ion process inr. and develop theories of levels of prof itlency, 
Mvbe wc can make i»omc Inro.ids toward produclnp, ekil ltd. thinker* at 
tbe •••»••« time wc are proJucInR sklUed rcadera. That la tll*c real 
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chaHeni^ of Che future, altiioui^h we 6h^uld not give , up the lauDcdiatc 

" / . ' , " . 

challi^nRC of get ting people to be skilled renders. ^ * 

X have Jltde else to say, other Uian of therapeutic value. I want 

to conr.ole thor»e who arc dlscouraRcd by the amount of work left to do 

hv^ f;hovlnc that our problcror; arc not ours alone; for this purpose, I 

irould like to discuss a little book I received In the mall rec:ently: • 

It Is called Acgulrinr, Rnll Skill (Wljltlnc, 1969). The author becln^ 

by'xJcflnlng a ball; "The word ' 'balT , . . . (IsJ^kcn to stand for ball 

6huttlecocK» PMck^ etc." The book then discusses vhat^ psychologists know 

^ • 

about acquiring skill In ball gamers. I aa going to Indicate what the 
state of knowledgQ is in that field since It has direct relevance tb.jhe 
■^Jor themes of the reading conferences. ^ 

ITic author writes, **There Is no firm evidence that would allow it to 

* ^1 

be assumed that the establishment of a geqeral 'pool* of ball/bat cx- 
perience is necessary c^r, desirable prerequisites to the acquisition of. 
skill in a particular ball^garoa*" He goes on to say that it is **dlfflcul 
to produ^c^e objective' evidence as to the most worthwhile early experience 
£or potential ball-game players. Note the contrast to wliat is jJone In 
tcac1)lng beginning reading when he gays, •'It is not usually the object, 
of educationalists to establish specific ball-game playing ability in 
%cry young chlldren"(pp. 72-73), He s«ys th.iti it could be done but the 
current* sympathy is to teach general ball/bat CJi^crlcnce of a more 
gcmeral nature. In contrast, we try to teach very specific reading, 
es|irrfence early. 
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^ The antlSr then froccods to a-.ki "Wow do people start off to acquire 
• sUn(^)?'• . He dc3crlb(;s thrio walrndt; ujcd in the flxild. U^t 

first is "Corapncatlvcl/ free cxpcrlmcntnllon wltfi a yarlcty of strUilng 
i«plc»cnt£ (bats, racquets, clubs, etc.), b-alls and.playcfs In an 
attempt to exploit ilu ir potcnilaHtlcs In a wide variety, ol situations. 
Under sucfi clrcumstanccs> the pcrr.on performing would Generally ^sot the 
crlterlofl of success, although panicikar" objectives might be defined 
' by the teacher/coach who also might give knowledge of results.' This 

type of approach might well be used in the initial stages of ball skill - 
experience previously discifs^d.^ such a procedure, specif Iclfy of t 
skilled action is usually less Important than diversity pf experience" 

j^^jfV' • ' ' ■ • . ■ 

technique two. Is "A development which precedes from tJie specif i<j td 

.1 : • 

tho^cncral. Ball games are brokcn'»down into a scries of skilly sub- 
•kills and tactical situations. These are then practised ivi^solatlon 
or *n small groups apd the game is gradually built up fi^k the isolated 
•kill level to the composite game. As progress is more coS^lex 

•kill sc4)ucnces involving groups of players pay be laken out of thd 
fiase altuatlon and practiced as a 'unit with tbtt .idea that when later 
fitted back Into the B.ime there will be a carry over from fhc practice 

•ItAtlon- (p. 73). * -> ; 

. ' . >^ - - \ 
• That was the bottom-up, TJje ihlri-'ttfihiil^jue is top-down— "dtf a l»n»t . 

reverse procedure which progresses^ ^f#a the^Rencral to thygpcclf le. 
In thla situation, ik; players a^ Introducfd to the (amo more or less 
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IftAcdlntely, and specific skills arc acquired during tiic gnwc Itticlf. 
Any coachlnc which takes place Is always Irt the ea»c sltuallon^and It 
Is cy^slJcrcd unnccc5:s.iry to abstractn ^ridfHS of ylu^ fut prjctlte . 
isolation" (pt>. 73-74). . , . 

The autTior than dj:;ralsscs the first method because In Che present 
context its application Is considered to be Halted and states that the 
•uperlority of either the second on thiti. third is yet' to bc^ established. 
••Both' have their coinrait ted adhcxcnts, and both have resulted In the 
production of hlcf^ly skilled {jawcs players. There have hccn few coo- ' ^ 
paratlvc studies between th<i two approaches and It is difficult to s^c 
liow such in^estleatlons could be established with adequate controls** (p.74); 

However^ he says that, "If anything, thcire has been a discernible 
ttove towards methods which span those outlined in . . . [techniqi>csj^ 2 and 
3 such that skills considered to be too complex to be acquired during a ga»e 
arc practised in isolation while the more simple skills are acquired during 
play. ^ still must be recalled that when skills iirc learned outside the 
situation itself, tfit^fe is Itlll necessity for experiencing the per- 
ccptual cues which are necessary (or bringing ... the action in to play 
«t the rlRht tiac" (p. 74). ' ' 

Ergo, the ambivalence exhibited during our conferences exists elsewhere 
in the world » ami pertinps there is Really a straw-man debate abput cop- . • 
down versus bottom-up* Certainly both kinds of prmcessing are involved— ^ 
mpcc&fic to goncral and general to specific— in the development of skilled 
merfoFmance. It la a /unction of individual differences in the learner^ 
of teacher skiUs, and a combination of. teaching tcchniqucn which resolt 
Im th« production of highly skilled pla/era of ^the game. 
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June 9^— P-M- - . - 

s " ' OPEH- DlSClfSSION OF CLASER PRESENTATION 

GORPON: Bob, tbank you. I always find it Interesting and stiflul'ftting to lis^ten 



to you. There is on^ issue that the conference has. skirted which ought to be 
Included as a central* fvotlem" related to much that we have considered; It is the 
issued that ^Isa Bartlett tried to nudge us toward. It h^s^^ do With the social 

r * * ' * ^ » 

context in .#)ich reading and all learning and 'development occiu^. < - 
» ^ s • * • 

• '• • • T *! * 

' I contend that may. be that' all of what we^ try to do could aofount to 
relatively little, df done in a context that is ^ destructive to what .we are 
^vtryifc to^do, that i-t's ifflpbssible to" ov^rcdae it. Xbe specific situation and 
the general context in which reading is learnec) are too Important to ignore. 

The other observation I want to aate,is that aaybe We ^ve to give increased 
attention to the w^ys* in Which what we do on- the technical 'sides interacts Jwitb 
tnat social context, liffiits it or to spae extent facilitates it, and maybe, even 
gives specificity to the limits of what we can do* When you revise your not'es, I 
hope you will go back and, introduce some of that concern, particularly since the 
. target population is one that is so negatively Influenced by the social' context 
of their beamings, - * 



GLASER: There is an articulation df systems, there is the scientific^ systM, 
the educational system, the policy-making system, emd there is the. social, 
ineguity system. And they all impinge upon what we c^n do, and how one operates 
on all of these levels takes someone as wise as you to say. There ai^e .some 
systems w^^ Just ignored in this conference. Elsa impinged upon it a little i bit, 
but there are some systais we ignored^ ahd you say that those systems ^bave to be 
addressed . 
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-GORDON: I'ae. saying, Bob, tfiat we 6an't ' afford to ignore them because' fori 
example the best teachi^ strategy ^^ts influenced by the actions .of the 
^eachers- union. The best designed program is in critical ways influenced by- th« 
distribution or power and resources of a* society. If we fail to recognize these 
ovenlsfpping systems, and the ways in whicrf they either faciiitate or interfere' ' 
with what .we do,^I think we limit our understanding of what we do/ - 



.ffecGIN^TlE: The best teaching system may depend ' upon the particular" social 
system that is operating in a p&rticular microcosm at a particular time. It is 
easiest to see, forme, iru relation U> the bilingualisqi issue that was raiiied • * 
yesterday. There, we tended 'to speak ^f th^ context, the present political 
> context, as limiting the kind of research that we can do.- Only certain kinds of 
progranis can be installed in certain situations. Whether the parents of a 
particular child, or the adults in a particular, lomaiinity are also trying to J 
learn^ English, would be an example of one variab* that should influer<^e whether 
one system or aftoth^ would work best in that situation ^ ' 

McCONKIE: Bob, you acted almost^surprised that most of ' the . papers seemed 
focus on d-ecoding.- I think the answer is obviously because it was conference 
that dealt with beginning reading, and tt^fs what is perceived as' the primary - 
task of . beginning- reading. ^ * * A**.. 

, I specifically choose not td talk, about research we have done op what 
aspects of the test people tend to remember, and what little we have 'been able^q^ 
find cut about ccprehensicn processes at higher levels, because that didn't seem 
tb be theVocua of this conference. There is no surprise, given the topic, that 
that is what aoat of the papers focus on. ' ^ 
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GLASBR: 



You, are right/ George. But I also^ believe that iC one I00& at; the, 



literature V over the past 10 or 15 years, that Host of 'the. practical work wq^ have 
is on the 'lower levels. With the recent emergence of work on coopi*ehension, w# 
must vork ,t'o get some approaches to understanding it. The difference is that 



decoding is really for^ exploitation, and cooprehension^ is only ready for 




scientific explanation 



SUPPES: ^1 wanted^ to comaent, because I am very suobs.in agre^ent, broadly with 
what you said 'about instriictiojial systems and design of instructional systeas. 
We really haven't done very mucr^ about that yet. One of the things that has been 
a problem ^ inBtruc.tional design is that the research has focus^'so much on the 
micro level, and when the micro level is translated int^o instruQjbioni^ it tends 
give a very rigid format for the presentation of the curriculum. In actual fact, 
1 would predict that^much of the fruitful work- on Instructional design, bringing 
to it psychofogi<>alJcnbwledge, will be at the global level, and we will leave a 
lot of freedom to the ind^ldual curriculum designer at the level of what " 
particular kind of itWs to introduce into the curricXilum, to achieve a broad 
objective. 

We need to go to the global design questions. _L recently looked into the 
elementa^ schpol curriculum, for ^uite' apart from any psychological insight^ 
simply broad systeinatic discussions of Jk>w should time be allocated, what should 




be accomplished In reading, in mathematics, in lan&jjage arts, in the second grade 
or the third grade. And what I found remarkable is the absence of intellectual 
discourse about that ^problem. What is missing Is more global thinking abotat the 
overall allojiation across the school year, pr. across several years. And I bopSv 
th^ what y^ are suggesting about irvstrvic^ional design will lead to much more 
^serious consideration of those problems of allocation than we yet have. 
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GREGG: h aa syapatbetic to the idea of an Intellectual dlscCiasion atK>ut the 
^trade-off; and tiae paraaeters and the like, but 1 don't think that^s what the 
teachers need, One of the failures, if we can think of it as this conference, 
has been that we haven't brought many of the global ideas dewh to a level that a 




^coaprehendion, is wrong. Nob. all • teacfi^rs can make diagnoses of specific 
problems. . * 

* 

SUPPES: I have something much more in mind than , intellectual discyssion^, . 
.because I am really one of the veterans of the classroom. I agree the teachers 
will still be faced with the problems, but it is^a problem for curriculum people* 

GREGG: Incidentalljr, until Jthis coiif erence , . neither of the other meetings 

♦ 

brought in thfi idea of time ^t all. 1 don't think there was a single paper that 
addr^scd the issue 1^ how much learning goes on in^ a time period. 
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